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“~The Nashville Convention in Outline 
By Thornton B. Penfield 


T is no easy task to draw an adequate 
| picture of the great Convention held 
at Nashville, Tennessee, February 28th to 
March 4th, in the interest of foreign mis- 
sions, by the Student Volunteer Movement. 
Some one has said that the Movement is 
well named because there is nothing stationary 
about it. This certainly was true of the 
Convention. Its memory is a moving pan- 
orama for reflective vision; and as the mes- 
sages recur to memory, the heart stirs again 
with the solemnity and power and mighty 
impulse of the great gathering. 


On the Platform 


Begining with Tuesday night, February 
27th, the special trains poured their loads of 
student delegates into the hospitable city of 
Nashville. The entertainment committee of the 
city, under the fine leadership of the Rev. 
Dr. W. Anderson, had made _ elaborate 
preparations to receive the visitors. By noon on 
Wednesday most of the delegates had arrived 
and were comfortably housed; and at three 
o'clock, when the first session of the Conven- 
tion began, the Ryman Auditorium, accom- 
modating nearly 5,000 persons, was filled 
to overflowing. It was an impressive sight. 
he building had been beautifully decorated 
with flags of many nations and with bunting 
and emblems representing the States of the 
Union and the Provinces of Canada. A great 
map of the world, stretched behind the plat- 
form, was framed in British and American 
flags. The large platform was filled with a 
notable array of men and women, many of 
them persons whose names are well known 
throughout the world. There were presi- 
dents and secretaries of fifty or more of the 
leading missionary societies of various denom- 
inations in the United States and Canada. 


Here and there were faces of leading college 
presidents and professors. On the right, as 
the audience faced the platform, were grouped 
over 100 heroes of mission fields represent- 
ing the missionary forces in India, China, 
Japan, Korea, Siam, Burma, all parts of 
Africa, Arabia, Persia, Syria and Mace- 
donia, South America and the Islands 
of the sea, not to speak of Alaska and 
Mexico. Here also were leaders of the 
student forces both in Young Men’s and 


Young Women’s Associations and_ those 
who have directed the work of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. The great- 


ness of the opportunity profoundly im- 
pressed each one who looked upon that group 
of leaders of religious thought and action. 


The Opening Addresses 


The view from the platform was equally 
inspiring. Rank upon rank and _ solidly 
packed were the picked students from the 
colleges, universities, theological, medical, 
law, and other professional schools of the 
continent, men and women whose presence 
and attitude indicated the power and in- 
fluence of their student positions. The sight 
was electric with possibilities, and the hearts 
of all were profoundly stirred with a feeling of 
the greatness of the occasion. There was no 
outward demonstration of enthusiasm, but in 
quiet and reverent attention, the audience 
listened to the messages of those two gifted 
leaders of student forces, John R. Mott and 
Robert E. Speer. 

Mr. Mott lifted the vision of the delegates 
to an exalted view of the unparalleled oppor- 
tunities of the gathering. He hushed and 
solemnized all hearts with a sense of the re- 
sponsibility resting upon each delegate, as 
he pointed out, not only the immediate privi- 
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lege, but the widening influence, as the power 
of the gathering should be felt in coming 
days throughout the world. Mr. Speer fol- 
lowed with a deep, searching, spiritual ad- 
dress that probed relentlessly into the hearts 
of his hearers, exposing human weaknesses 
and sin, bringing his audience into the sense of 
the personal nearness of Christ, and preparing 
all for the coming in power of the message of 
God through His servants who should speak. 


The audience dispersed hushed and subdued 
as in the mighty presence of the King of 
Kings, and this spirit was marked throughout 
the succeeding sessions. 


Meeting Places 


The Ryman Auditorium, large as it was, 
was by no means adequate to the needs of 
the Convention. On the succeeding days an 
audience of 1,000 filled the First Presby- 
terian Church, situated near by, and over- 
flowed from that meeting to the Vine Street 
Christian Church, where simultaneous meet- 
ings were also held. An effort was made 
to confine the attendance in the Ryman Audi- 
torlum to accredited delegates and friends 
in Nashville who entertained delegates, but 
the many visitors who accompanied the dele- 
gates were able to get much good from the 
simultaneous meetings and the Exhibit. 


The Missionary Exhibit 


The Exhibit occupied two entire floors of 
the great building known as Watkins Hall, 
and was well patronized day after day 
throughout the Convention. Here were seen 
in graphic form representations of the religious 
beliefs of all lands, material showing methods 
of reaching the various people of the different 
nations, the equipment for all classes of mis- 
sionary work, including evangelistic, educa- 
tional, itinerating, industrial, and medical mis- 
sions, copies of the Bible printed in some 
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200 languages, and sample missionary outfits 
to meet the needs of the various climates 
and conditions of the world. By actual 
count, nearly 19,000 people visited the Ex- 
hibit. 


Character of the Delegates 


It was a carefully selected Convention. 
The response from the colleges, universities, 
and professional schools was so great that 
the delegations were necessarily restricted, and 
many who had applied for admission were 
obliged to remain at home. A considerable 
number of those whose applications had been 
refused came on their own responsibility, how- 
ever, and although not admitted to the Audi- 
torium as delegates, they were able to secure 
great benefit from the simultaneous meetings. 
The personnel of the Convention audience, 
therefore, was exceedingly strong. The dele- 
gates had gone through a sifting process, and 
the value of this sifting was made apparent 
from the way in which the audience 
received and applied the Convention mes- 
sages. [he strong, manly, earnest, and 
practical religious atmosphere could not fail 
to make its mark upon the observant dele- 
gate. 














KARL FRIES, PH.D. 


The Program 


As has been the custom in other Conven- 
tions, no printed program announced the 
speakers in advance. Each meeting brought 
its own pleasant surprise in the way of speak- 
ers and messages. The program seemed to 
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gather strength session by session, as some 
of the strongest, most representative, and pro- 
found of the world’s leaders of thought and 
action spoke out of the fulness of their hearts 
day by day. Auditorium sessions were held 
morning and evening. The afternoons were 
given up to sectional conferences in the vari- 
ous churches and were attended not only by 
delegates, but by the interested friends resi- 
dent in Nashville. On Thursday afternoon 
of the Convention, conferences were held on 
the various countries know as “mission lands,” 
and the pastors who were in attendance 
held a special conference. On Friday after- 
noon various kinds of missionary work were 
considered in separate conferences, while there 
were conferences of editors, professors in col- 
leges, professors in theological seminaries, 
Young Men’s Christian Association workers, 
Young Women’s Christian Association work- 
ers, and those engaged in young people’s 
work. Saturday afternoon was given up to 
the denominational rallies. 


A Few of the Speakers 


It is not the province of this review to 
give a summary of the messages of the differ- 
ent speakers, but certain utterances stand out 
as one reflects upon the program of the dif- 
ferent sessions. [he quiet spiritual messages 


of Donald Fraser, who has so recently come 
out of the heart of Africa; the simple, practi- 
cal and loving words of Bishop Thoburn, 
voicing his rich experiences in India; the mas- 
terful study of the heathen religions in their 
inadequacy to meet the needs of men, by Mr. 
Speer; the magnificent showing of the work 
of the Student Volunteer Movement as re- 
vealed by Mr. Mott; the splendid message of 
Bishop McDowell on the text “Whatsoever 
he saith unto you, do;” the unique, strik- 
ing and brilliant message of Mr. MacDonald, 
the editor of the ““Toronto Globe;’’ the strong, 
honest and carefully weighed testimony of Sir 
Henry Mortimer Durand, British Ambassa- 
dor; and the masterful presentation of Foreign 
Missions in Relation to American Diplomacy 
by General Foster, the ex-Secretary of 
State: these were some of the typical utter- 
ances of the platform. 


The Final Session 


Perhaps the final meeting was the most 
impressive, and in many ways the most effec- 
tive, of them all. It was an intense and pro- 
foundly stirring moment when Mr. Mott 
called for all those students who were under 
appointment to sail for some foreign mission 
field before January 1, 1907, to rise and 
give, each in a sentence, the place of his 
proposed work and the object of his going. 
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SIR HENRY MORTIMER DURAND 
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Between 100 and 200 men and women spoke 
their word of self-surrender and _ response 
to the call with evident joy in their hearts 
and light in their faces; and then while the 
entire audience, profoundly moved, bowed 
in prayer, the quartette, whose music had 
added so much to the attractiveness of the 
Convention, sang “Speed Away.” The 
entire audience was stirred to the depths not 
by the mere sentiment of these young lives 
offered, but by the realization of the earnest- 
ness of the call for service and the evidence 
of the work of the Spirit of God, thus re- 
vealing the presence of Christ in His desire 
to win the world to Himself. 


Convention Statistics 


The report of the Statistical Secretary 
showed that 3,077 student delegates had 
presented credentials and that 319 professors 
and presidents of institutions were in attend- 
ance. As for institutions, 700 were repre- 
sented by delegates; at Toronto, four years 
ago, there were 465 institutions represented. 
There were 141 missionaries representing 
twenty-six heathen lands; 149 representatives 
of foreign missionary boards distributed 
among |00 agencies; eight fraternal 
delegates representing student leadership 
in other countries; forty-four accredited 
representives of the religious and secular press; 


HONORABLE H. B. F. MACFARLAND 
HONORABLE J. A. MACDONALD 


and 397 special representatives, including 
speakers at the Auditorium and _simultan- 
eous meetings, and leaders and speakers at 
the forty-four afternoon sectional conferences. 
There were also Association secretaries, both 
men and women. The total official repre- 
sentation in the Convention was 4,210 as 
against 2,957 delegates at Toronto. 


Striking Features 


As one reflects upon the Convention, cer- 
tain facts impress themselves particularly upon 
the memory. One was the business manage- 
ment of the Convention. Everything ran 
smoothly and without friction. No manipula- 
tion was evident, and yet one realized that 
a master-hand had planned the details, down 
to the minutest items. Then, too, one felt 
gratified that the addresses could be so stir- 
ring and yet so sane; there was a reason- 
able note in every utterance. The delegates 
were put in no embarassing situations, and 
no one was under pressure to volunteer save 
as his own heart and conscience put the 
pressure upon him. ‘The character of the 
delegations was impressive. Here were the 
representative men and women of the colleges, 
students of leadership and ability. A  strik- 
ingly significant thing was the large proportion 
of delegates who were fraternity men and 
women. Lastly, one was deeply impressed 
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by the evidence of the strong prayer life per- 
meating the thought and spirit of the entire 
Convention. Cards were put in the hands 
of the delegates as they reached Nashville, 
directing their thoughts to spiritual things. 
Each night as the delegates went from the 
meetings, neat cards suggesting a special theme 
for the observance of the morning watch 
for the coming day were given to them. 
During the sessions at special times, men who 
had been requested to co-operate in the matter 
saw to it that groups of delegates were en- 
gaging in silent prayer for some speaker or 
some special theme on the program. The 
students were invited to further the prayer 
life of the Convention by meeting in special! 
groups for intercession, and the Auditorium 
was open for this special prayer service for 
one-half hour before the program began 
morning and night. At these times perfect 
quiet prevailed throughout the building, 
and it was understood that the students 
could meet by delegations for conferences and 
prayer as might seem best to them. These 
and other features too numerous to mention 
made the Nashville Convention one of irre- 
sistable power and great effectiveness. 


Some Results 


One is led to inquire as to the results of all 
this effort and outlay. Several were immedi- 
ately apparent, and others are coming to light. 
The liberality of the delegates in the financial 
session, when in response to the invitation of 
Mr. Mott and within quarter of an hour the 
delegates pledged $21,000 annually for four 
years to carry forward the work of interest- 
ing students in foreign missions was one 
notable indication of this. Another was the 














DELEGATES LEAVING THE AUDITORIUM 


number of volunteer declaration cards that 
were filled out and are still being filled out 
by thoughtful, earnest students. A third 
result is the fact that a number of those 
who attended the Convention have offered 
to support a missionary upon the foreign field; 
and these offers are still coming in. 

The influence of this gathering is not over. 
It has only begun. Its power will go out 
through an earnest constituency and, endorsed 
and strengthened by the prayers and interest 
of the Christian world, can be made a mighty 
factor in securing the evangelization of the 
world in this generation. 


Cablegrams Read at the Nashville Convention 


NE of the memorable features of the 
closing session of the Nashville Con- 
vention was the reading by the chairman of 
cablegrams from various foreign countries. 
They were as follows: 


Church Missionary 
“World for Christ.” 

The Hague. ‘‘Greetings from the students 
of Holland.” 

Norwegian _ students. “Psalm 110:1. 
The Lord saith unto my Lord, Sit thou at 


Society, London. 


my right hand, until I make thine enemies thy 
footstool.”” 

Rio de Janeiro. “Student volunteers in 
South America greet brethren still on the 
home field and urge conscientious considera- 
tion claims Neglected Continent, where 
centuries erroneous teaching and_ corrupt 
practices by clergy have debauched people 
morally and rendered so-called Christianity 
mere sounding brass and tinkling cymbal of 
formality.” 
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Sydney. “Australasian students send greet- 
ings.” 

Calcutta. ‘Threshold greatest revival 
India’s history. Supreme opportunity.”” Car- 
ter and Eddy, Secretaries of Intercollegiate 
Christian Movement of India and Ceylon. 

Seoul. “‘From the midst of her national 
degradation, Korea appeals to the students 
of America. All her trusted hopes, friends, 
nations, and her old religions have failed 
her in her time of need. The nation as a 
nation realizes that America’s Christianity and 
America’s education are now her only hope. 
The people of Korea appeal to you American 
Christian students for these. Now is the 
time. ‘Freely ye received, freely give.’ ”’ 

Shanghai.** Awakening China opportunity 
ages.” F. S. Brockman, National Secretary 
of Student Christian Association Movement 
of China. 

Tientsin. , “Opportunity unparalleled. 


Occupation urgent.”” Harvey, Robertson, 


Hersey, and Cole. 

Tokyo. ‘‘Japan knows her military might, 
but her seers lament her poverty in those 
spiritual forces which nothing on earth can 
fully supply but the living Gospel of Christ. 
She can reform the government of Korea 
and teach China sciences and military arts, 
but she is impotent to effect their spiritual 
regeneration. We, as her friends and your 
fellow volunteers, add our voices to her plea 
and ask that some of the choicest men and 
women of America may respond with no 
less than their lives and their property.” 
League of Student Volunteers in Japan to 


‘the Student Volunteers of America. 


Tokyo. “Japan leading Orient, but 
whither?”” Galen M. Fisher, National 
Secretary of the Student Christian Associa- 
tion Movement of Japan. 


The Significance of the Student Volunteer Convention at Nashville 


By Rev. J. Ross Stevenson, D. D., New York 


T may be safely asserted that the recent 
Convention at Nashville was one of the 
most significant assemblages ever convened 
in the history of the Church. Larger con- 
ventions which created greater excitement 
and attracted wider attention have often 
been held; but when we think of all the in- 
terests that converged at Nashville, of the 
fountains of living water that were opened, 
and the streams of influence which issued 
and spread out in all directions, it was in- 
deed great and immeasurable, like the holy 
waters of Ezekiel’s vision. 

1. It was significant in its representation. 
The leaders of the future Church in America 
were present. That is to say, the institutions 
of higher learning in the United States and 
Canada, which are training the young 
men and young women of the coming King- 
dom, were represented to the number of 
an even 700. From these same _institu- 
tions, there were at the Convention prom- 
inent professors who will carry back new 
policies to their colleges and professional 
schools and also considerably more than 3,000 
accredited student delegates who, because of 
their college standing, can make the impulse of 
the Convention a real force among their fellow- 


students. No such congregation of prospec- 
tive leaders in the Kingdom of God has ever 
before been assembled. 

This influential student body was brought 
into vital contact with the advance guard 
of the Church of to-day. “Twenty-six mission 
lands voiced their needs through 141 mis- 
sionaries. The aggressive foreign agencies 
of the Church to the number of about a 
hundred, made their appeal through 135 
representatives. Never before did the mis- 
sion cause have such an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity, and it was used to great advantage. 

2. It was a significant presentation of the 
missionary idea. At a time when the de- 
lusion still obtains that a missionary meeting 
is necessarily dull and the “monthly concert”’ 
is sparsely attended, that such a large number 
of students should be attracted by the mis- 
sionary cause, and that multitudes of them 
could not gain admission to the Auditori- 
um is a striking illustration of the vital power 
of missions to attract and hold the interest. 

The dominant note of the Convention was 
the speedy evangelization of the world. 
Harmonizing with it, were the considerations 
that the heathen religions are inadequate to 
meet the needs of the non-Christian world, 
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that Christianity is the only absolute religion, 
and that to-day is a time of unprecedented 
opportunity in all the mission fields. The 
harvest is ripe, and the laborers are few. 

The forces at home were considered; and 
the ability of the Church, through its various 
agencies, to meet the crisis and give the 
Gospel to every creature was brought out 
with no uncertain sound. ‘These great ideas 
concerning the Kingdom of God clearly 
enunciated and pressed home with convic- 
tion carried and intensified the interest from 
session to session. Ihe large Convention 
Hall was unequal to the attendance; hundreds 
were turned away, and it was found neces- 
sary to conduct two over-flow, or rather, sim- 
ultaneous meetings. It seemed as if genuine 
enthusiasm for foreign missions had reached 
the high water mark. 

3. The whole spirit of the Convention 
was significant. Nothing spectacular nor 
convulsive was attempted, and no effort 
was made to stampede the youth of our 
land for missions. It was planned to do 
everything in an earnest, quiet, and prayerful 
manner. [he appeal was made to the whole 
man,—-to the heart, to the intellect, and to 
the conscience. No one could say that he 
was carried off his feet by the excitement of 
the moment. here was no excitement ex- 
cept what the Spirit of God invariably pro- 
duces. Men were recognized and given 
prominence, not for their own sakes, but for 
what they had learned of God and for their 
relation to the extension of His Kingdom. 
Everything of an incidental or secondary 
character was ruled out. Busy, earnest 
people had come together to consult about 
the King’s business. The issues of eternity 
were at stake, and the time was short. 

4. The response to such a _ missionary 
appeal was most significant. In so large 
a meeting, for which such elaborate arrange- 
ments were required, it might be expected 
that mistakes would be made, that some 
people would be disappointed, and that criti- 
cism would arise. But the presence of the 
living Christ was so manifest, that no one 
was in the humor to find fault. On the con- 
trary, a deep and abiding spiritual impression 
seemed to be made on everyone. How 
many volunteered for foreign service, time 
alone can tell, as no attempt was made to 
compel immediate decision and to gather up 


the statistics. No student could come to 
such a Convention and not see the whole 
missionary enterprise in a broader and clearer 
light and not hear the call for a personal 
enlistment, whether it be to work for the 
cause abroad or at home. 

The intelligent, sympathetic, and_ loyal 
friends of missions were multiplied by scores, 
and no limit can be put upon this when we 
think that through these students the influ- 
ence of the Convention will go out in ever 
widening circles. The present day leaders 
of the missionary enterprise at home and 
abroad thanked God and took courage. They 
heard the note of victory and of sure hope 
and could see that the great movement for 
missions is growing in favor with the Church, 
and that she is better realizing her function 
as a missionary agency ordained of Christ 
for the world’s evangelization. 

The service that this Student Volunteer 
Movement is rendering for the advance of 
the Church was loyally and _ self-denyingly 
recognized by the generous response to the 
appeal for funds. The officers of the Move- 
ment interpreted the increase of financial 
assistance as a summons to undertake greater 
things. With the tremendous impulse of 
such an inspiring Convention, the Movement 
should go forward into all the unoccupied 
regions of the student held. 

5. The unparalleled challenge which this 
Convention makes to the Church is exceed- 


ingly significant. The Conference of the 
Foreign Mission Boards of the United 
States and Canada, in order to meet 


but inadequately the present needs of the 
mission fields, challenged the students of our 
country to provide each year, until these 
fields are occupied in force, 1,000 volun- 
teers. If the spirit of the Convention is car- 
ried back into every institution of higher 
learning, as it may be and should be, that 
challenge will be met; and American students 
will be ready to do their part in carrying 
out the advance policy of the Boards. But 
there is also the challenge to the churches, 
where final responsibility must rest to provide 
the necessary funds. Such an appeal should 
ring in the ears of every home church pastor 
and convict of sin those who are not leading 
their churches into the present missionary 
opportunity; for as it has been often proved, 
the weak spot in missions is not in the field, 
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nor in the administration of the Board, nor 
in the pew, but in the pulpit. Such an ap- 
peal should also challenge the attention of 
every Christian student who is providentially 
hindered from going to the foreign field and 
impel him to make his life tell here at home, 
for the giving of life to the perishing millions 


abroad. If the students of to-day catch the 
spirit of the Convention, the spirit of that 
little group of men who asserted a century 
ago in the face of all opposition, ““We can, 
if we will,” the Nashville Convention will 
indeed mark the beginning of a new era 
of missionary achievement. 


Some Particulars in Which the Nashville Convention Was Notable 


By Henry Burton Sharman 


N the sacrifices made in order to learn 
| how more largely to sacrifice. To reach 
Nashville meant heroic endeavor to many. 
There is material here for stories surpasssing 
romance. And to what end? There was 
no misunderstanding. To study a problem 
calling for the limit of unselfishness. 

In the evidences of the conquest of all 
classes of institutions for higher learning by 
the objective and ideal of the Movement. 
At previous conventions it would have been 
possible to name some conspicuous instances 
of influential centers not yet under the 
spell of the universal outlook. 

In the non-apologetic attitude toward the 
Watchword of the Movement. The days of 
explanation and of defense seem of the past. 
The most conservative regarded the Watch- 
word as the expression of bounden duty. 
Men of. largest experience and most recent 
contact with the greatest world-fields urged 
that the limits of time for the most success- 
ful occupancy are rapidly narrowing to less 
than a generation. 

In the signs of the self-propagation of the 
Movement in new forms. Out of it has 
sprung an ally in the Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Movement. Into the hidden springs 
of the Convention went the thought and un- 
obtrusive service of the able leaders of this 
outgrowth. 

In the accelerated power observable as the 
result of the presence and words of returned 
volunteers. Herein was a forecast of some 
immeasurable impulses for the Movement 
which the not far distant future will surely 
reveal. 

In the splendid manifestation of faith in 
the power of luminous facts upon sensitive 
and responsive wills. It seemed to be taken 
for granted that facts would accomplish God’s 


purposes wherever they could find hospitable 
entrance. 

In the exclusion of all waste. The de- 
terminative standard for the use of the time 
of the Convention was obviously not “What 
is customary?” but ‘‘What is effective?” 
The directness of attack upon the business 
in hand was a tribute of respect to the worth 
of the auditors. 

In the self-effacement of men of place 
and power. ‘There were scores of men 
present who loom large among their fellows 
on all ordinary and most extraordinary oc- 
casions. Yet few of these were heard. En- 
deavor for recognition was eliminated by the 
desire to hold up the hands of the chosen 
speakers. 

In the rare combination of insistence upon 
the most thorough and symmetrical prepara- 
tion, with emphasis upon the Spirit of Christ 
as the ultimate source of all effective mission- 
ary service. 

In the demand, under many forms, that 
Jesus be given the absolute lordship of the 
life of the individual. It was impossible for 
any one present to avoid a recognition of 
the abiding sense of the divine impera- 
tive. 

In the demonstrated unifying power of a 
large purpose. Points of dissension in the 
intellectual apprehension of Christianity were 
made subservient by the common passion 
to attain an ultimate and all-worthy practical 
goal. 

In the laying open to vision, so that none 
could miss the sight, of that which alone pre- 
vents the certain realization of the Watch- 
word, namely, sin where Jesus is already 
known. 

In its testimony to the power of appeal. 
to young men and women resident in the 
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heroic and large-visioned. In the missionary 
outlook there is proven to be a mode of cap- 
tivating the imagination and firing the will 
comparable in potency to the effect of the 
modern social and industrial movements upen 
the ambitions of men of statesmanlike impulses. 

In the form of appeal for life and service 
which characterized the Convention. This 
can be adequately expressed by a fine phrase 
which was often heard, namely, “‘unparalleled 
opportunity.” 

In the witness to the multiform and _per- 
vasive outreach to life in all aspects through 
modern Christian missionary activity, and 
to the intense human interest in the move- 
ments and implications of this transforming 
enterprise. Statesmen and diplomats united 


in praise of its varied fruitage, journalists in 
enthusiastic delineation of its deep and broad 
appeal to the universally human. 

In the manifestation of an enduring type 
of enthusiasm. It seemed to be not that 
engendered by numbers, by volume of song, 
by moving address; rather the stirrings of re- 
sistless impulse to perpetual service begotten 
by the consciousness of power possessed and 
known and understood. 

In the splendid exaltation of Christ. The 
greatest tributes to His worth that men have 
ever wrought into expression were impress- 
ively voiced by Scripture and song. There 
was left no doubt as to who is the Lord, the 
inspiration, the potency, the passionately 
worshipped Leader of the Movement. 


Impressions of the Nashville Convention 


Honorable J. A. Macdonald, Toronto 


HREE things impressed me during the 

meetings of the Nashville Convention 

and remain with me still in the crowding 
and stress of the workaday world: 

1. The coincidence of opening doors 
abroad and gathering forces at home. The 
reports and addresses of the missionaries, tell- 
ing, almost every one of them, of changing 
conditions and unexampled opportunities in 
non-Christian lands were matched by chang- 
ing conditions and unexampled enthusiasm 
and organization for missionary service on 
the part of the students of the United States 
and Canada. That coincidence is not an 
accident and comes not by chance, but is 
a most impressive and most significant fact. 

2. The closer relating of the higher scholar- 
ship with the enterprises of world-wide evan- 
gelization. That fact, so distinctive and so 
conspicuous at the Nashville Convention, 
means the enlistment of the best and the best 
equipped of young manhood and young 
womanhood in the work of foreign missions. 
Who can tell how much is involved in that 
fact? 

3. The reflex influence of this Student 
Volunteer Movement on the professional, po- 
litical, industrial, and social life of America. 
Here are whole generations of students 
in all university departments and in all 
kinds of colleges having their lives touched 
by the higher idealism and _ organized 


by the Christian and missionary motive. 
No one can question the quality of 
fiber in these students. They are not the 
weaklings or dullards of their colleges. When 
the time comes, they will be foremost in law 
and medicine and journalism and _ politics 
and industry and trade and all other forms of 
life. Who can estimate either the extent 
or the quality of the influence of generation 
after generation of college graduates entering 
upon their life-work in the United States 
and Canada with their intellectual culture 
and professional skill vitalized by the mis- 
sionary dynamic and consecrated to the ser- 
vice of Christ? 

These were among the most distinct and 
abiding impressions made upon me at the 
Nashville Convention. And their significance 
does not fade. 


Rev. Professor R. K. Massey, Alexandria, Va. 
No one who attended the Nashville Con- 


vention can ever forget it, or cease to be 
grateful for the benefits received _ there. 
Among many impressions, three stand out 
in my mind with especial clearness. 

1. The order and system of it all. The 
prompt and efficient handling of so large a 
gathering without haste and without confu- 
sion was remarkable. Yet this perfection 
of system by no means destroyed the spon- 
taneity and freshness of the Convention. This 
brings me to the next point. 

2. The enthusiasm. I have seen many 
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larger gatherings, but never before have | 
seen one of such quality, both in regard to 
the personnel of its composition, and also the 
strength and unity of purpose manifested. 
Great themes and high ideals were presented 
and received with an enthusiasm that was 
deep, glowing, sustained, yet at the same 
time restrained, rising at times in tides of 
emotion touched to finer issues, but never 
overflowing the bounds and becoming mere 
emotionalism. In a word, deep feeling with 
earnest purpose and remarkable sanity and 
poise. In former years there were features 
of the Student Volunteer Movement that 
did not wholly commend themselves to some 
conservative persons; but it would seem that 
any fair-minded observer at the Nashville 
Convention, would thank God for this great 
Movement and give to it his unqualified 
approval and earnest prayers. 

3. Spirituality. The most striking fea- 
ture of all, however, the one making the 
deepest impression, was the spiritual tone that 
pervaded all the sessions. With splendid 
machinery and great material results, the trust 
was not in these outward things, but in the 
thought contained in the word, “Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord.” 

No one who was present during those 
moments when that vast audience, with well- 
nigh the stillness of death, bowed in silent 
prayer, could doubt that the Holy Spirit 
was moving our hearts with new visions of 
the Kingdom of God on earth and new 
resolves for more consecrated service there- 
in. ' 


Paul D. Moody, East Northfield, Mass. 


Although it is an almost hopeless task to 
put into words the impressions that Nashville 
created, still we essay the task, as it gives 
us an opportunity of expressing our gratitude 
to God for the privilege of partaking of the 
blessings so freely given there. 

It is with a feeling of reluctance that the 
writer confesses to a prejudice, now happily 
gone, against the Volunteer Movement— 


a prejudice due to the indiscretion of 
volunteers in college who insisted on 
considering volunteering as synonymous 
with consecration, or vice versa. That 
there was absolutely none of this spirit 
at Nashville, was, to him, a blessed surprise; 
and that its opposite, a spirit of sanctified 
commonsense, or saneness, prevailed was the 
most impressive thing about the Conven- 
tion. Every speaker apparently recognized 
that while within the sound of his voice there 
were hundreds to whom the call to go into 
distant lands might come, there were also 
hundreds to whom the will of God showed 
another path altogether—a path to unroman- 
tic and inconspicuous and life long drudgery 
in humble places. But for these persons the 
Convention had a message. While God 
did not ask them for thernselves, He asked 
for their interest in His Kingdom and their 
gifts, great or small, and their prayers. No 
man or woman could leave Nashville and 
feel that mission interests belonged to a certain 


class. They belong to the Church. 
‘* ‘They also serve who only stand and wait,”’ 


and it is as necessary to hold the ropes 
at home as it is to go. Only one cannot be 
substituted for the other. 

Another impression, which every one who 
looked over the vast auditorium must have 
felt, was the limitless resources of the 
Church, as represented by such a gathering 
of the flower of the youth of America. 
The wealth of energy and young blood 
that could not be satisfied poured daily in 
and out. If the impressions that were made 
can by the grace of God be conserved, and 
the resolutions formed in secret in the heart 
can be converted into actions, then ere the 
next Quadrennial Convention, Two Hundred 
and Three Meter Hills will be taken and Port 
Arthur be captured in more than one field 
and the great cloud of heathen darkness be at 
least pierced through and through with the 


light that comes from One who said, “I am 
the light of the world.” 








How University Men Regard the Convention 


University of Michigan 
O look back over the week in Nashville 


and single out the most distinct im- 
pressions is not an easy task. For every 
Michigan delegate, that week was one of 
the events in his life by reason of the inspira- 
tion of the speakers, the wholesomeness of 
the atmosphere, and the great opportunity and 
need so clearly set forth. 

Several days after returning, we held a 
large meeting for the University and city as a 
whole, at which several talks were given by 
the delegates on various themes of the Con- 
vention. The personnel of the gathering 
seems to have especially impressed all, and 
there stand out before us above all, Mr. Mott, 
Mr. Speer, and Bishop McDowell. Who 
could fail to admire the masterly manner in 
which Mr. Mott conducted the exercises? 
Who will ever forget those addresses by Mr. 
Speer? We cannot deny the inadequacy of 
the non-Christian religions to meet the needs 
of men. And even now there is ringing in 
my ears that powerful and closing personal 
appeal: “Will you lift up your eyes? Will 
you lay down your life> Will you>”’ 

Dr. La Flamme has just left us after a 
visit of some days, during which time he has 
seen many of those who are convinced of the 
call to the foreign field. And those here who 
have not signed the declaration card are 
none the less zealous in their efforts to do what 
each can toward “The Evangelization of the 
Whole World in this Generation.” 

Lawrence C. Hull, Jr. 


Harvard University 


It is difficult to characterize adequately in 
a few sentences a gathering of such impress- 
iveness, significance, and power as the Nash- 
ville Convention, and impossible at short 
range to estimate its value and results; al- 
though one professor who was present has 
made the striking declaration that in his opin- 
ion this Convention was the greatest re- 
ligious gathering ever held. But if we can- 
not forecast the historical judgment of this 
event, as we judge the mediaeval councils 
of the Church, it is not difficult to set down 
some of its outstanding characteristics. 

The Harvard delegates were impressed by 


the sanity and straightforwardness of the 
speeches. Great enthusiasm did not lead 
away from strict adherence to facts. Recog- 
nition of the manifold difficulties and dis- 
couragements that confront missions was as 
characteristic of the Convention as the uncon- 
querable spirit and devotion of the men who 
spoke,—old men, like Bishop Thoburn, back 
from decades of brave, patient, self-forgetful 
labor, and young men, setting out to face 
great odds. Recognizing these difficulties, there 
was no attempt because of them to cast 
around the missionary life an unnatural halo. 
One of the strongest notes of the Convention 
was its insistence on thorough, many-sided 
preparation for missionary effort, and its de- 
mand that only whole, strong, and tactful 
men and women go out as the ambassadors 
of Christianity. 

The most inspiring feature of the Conven- 
tion was its confident, aggressive, optimistic 
spirit. Its tone was martial, its appeal a de- 
cisive call for recruits and resources for a 
world-wide war. What other religion could 
put into its followers the hardihood to take 
for their objective ““The Evangelization of 
theWorld in This Generation,” or inspire 
confidence in the realization of this great 
ideal> The crusaders must have had a 
spirit like that, but they had not so magnif- 
cent and beneficent an objective. 

The dominant note of the Convention was 
its spirituality. It exemplified the value of 
organization and good management, it insisted 
on sound methods, it emphasized the many- 
sidedness and practical serviceableness of 
Christianity; but back of all it proclaimed 
anew the inwardness of true religion. The 
martial spirit of the five days at Nashville was 
sobered by the realization of difficulty, and 
vitalized by a constant attitude of prayer. No 
session lost sight of the great motive of mis- 
sions, no speaker failed to honor and exalt 
Christ as the great source and end. It 
hardly seems possible that any delegate 
could have come away without a new 
sense of His Kingliness, and of its meaning 
to him and to the world. 


J. M. Groves. 


University of Toronto. 
My impressions of the Nashville Conven- 
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tion center around three words which we 
heard repeatedly and which burned them- 
selves into our minds: 

|. Opportunity. We were confronted 
with the terrible needs of the men and women 
of non-Christian lands and with the fact that 
Christianity alone was adequate to meet 
those needs. On the other hand, from every 
quarter of the globe came news of the great- 
est opportunity that the Christian Church 
has ever faced. 

‘Awakening China, opportunity ages’’— 
the message of that cablegram was impressed 
upon our hearts so that it will never be 
effaced. 

2. Urgency. Another cable message gave 
the second great thought of the Convention, 
“Opportunity unparalleled, occupation ur- 
gent.” The opportunity is great but it is 
limited in time. We thought the evangeli- 
zation of the world in this generation a stu- 
pendous task, but even greater is the task 


indicated by Dr. Brown when he declared 


that China would be lost or won in the next 
ten years. We can realize from this the 
reason for the call for 1,000 missionaries a 
year for the next four years and the urgent 
need for men who will press out to the field. 

3. Victory. Had this task been ours alone, 
we should have returned home crushed Sy 
its magnitude. But I think that we all recog- 
nized as never before that we are fighting 
under a leader who cannot ultimately fail, and 
that victory must be ours, if we are faithful. 
As we felt this presence with us in the Con- ° 
vention because we had gathered in His 
name to plan to carry out His great desire for 
men, so we shall feel His presence as we 
go out to do His will. If we fail to meet 
this urgent opportunity, the fault is ours, not 
His, to whom all power is given. 

I go out to the place on the fring-line 
allotted to me with these words ringing in 
my ears—Opportunity, Urgency, Victory 
through Christ. 


Edward Wilson Wallace. 


Home Ties and the Call to the Foreign Field 
By S. M. Zwemer, D. D. 


HERE is no excuse so frequently and 
so strongly urged for not going to 
the foreign field as home ties. In my short 
experience as a traveling secretary for the 
Volunteer Movement, I have found that 
many put forward the excuse of climate, lan- 
guage, inability, or some other reason, while 
the ‘real difficulty or obstacle is some home 
tie. It is very important, therefore, that this 
question be considered without prejudice and, 
because of its sacred character, with sympa- 
thy. 

In nearly every case these home ties are 
relationships which God has made. ‘The un- 
usual case of one who is already a volun- 
teer and makes a new alliance or coven- 
ant with one not in sympathy with the work, 
does not need discussion. Such persons sin 
against light and invent obstacles to place in 
their own pathway. They break a previous 
engagement. But there are to my mind 
seven reasons why home ties in any case are 
not a sufficient excuse for neglecting or dis- 
obeying a call to go abroad. 


1. What God hath joined together, no 


man may put asunder, but God may. He 
has done so in the past and is doing so to-day. 
His Kingdom is more important than any 
human relationship. The call of Abraham 
is an illustration in point; so is that of Elisha. 

2. The excuse is not a valid one because, 
if granted, it would prove too much. Home 
ties are universal. Every one has a father, 
a mother, sisters, or brothers. There are 
not enough orphans to evangelize the round 
world in this or in any generation. Every 
missionary now at the front has broken some 
home tie to go out to the foreign field. 
Mothers leave their little children each year; 
husbands are often separated for a long time 
from their wives; it is a commonplace of mis- 
sionary history that home ties must be broken; 
every farewell meeting to our missionaries is 
a witness to it. If you expect them to go, 
why not go yourself? 

3. You have no night to put a premium 
on your home ties. What is there about 
your father, that was not true of the father 
of David Livingstone or John G. Paton? 
In what respect is your mother more dear to 
you than Keith-Falconer’s mother was to 
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him? Is there anything about your sister 
that was not true of the sister of Alexander 
Mackay of Uganda? And if Henry 
Martyn had to leave his Lydia Grenfell 
at the call of the King, why should you 
not leave yours, if she cannot go with 
you to the front. There seems to be 
something manifestly unfair in this discrim- 
ination in favor of your relatives, unless you 
are willing to allow the principle to have a 
general application. What would you say 
if all the missionaries of your Board were 
to urge it against their return to the field 
when on furlough? A visit to one of the 
many Homes in America where missionaries’ 
children are cared for in the absence of their 
parents on the field would straighten out 
this matter for you in a very practical way. 

4. Although the breaking of ties in Christ's 
service is often at the cost of tears and sac- 
rice, He himself meets the difficulty in a 
very heroic way. Not attempting to unravel 
the Gordian knot of your home ties, He cuts 
right through it with the sword of the Spirit, 
“He that loveth father or mother more than 
me, is not worthy of me; and he that loveth 
son or daughter more than me, is not worthy 
of me.” “If any man come to me and hate 
not his father, and mother, and wife, and 
children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and 
his own life also, he cannot be my disciple.” 
After this last passage from St. Luke’s Gos- 
pel there follow, very significantly, the para- 
ble of the man who set out to build a tower 
and that of the king who went to war. And 
then comes the application, “‘So likewise, 
whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not 
all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.” 

5. Christ’s example should inspire us to 
break even the most tender home ties at His 
call. “‘As the Father hath sent me, even 
so send | you.’ Once He left all for us. 
When the call came to Him he said, “Lo | 
come, | delight to do thy will, O my God!” 
He was obedient. 


“My Father’s house of light, 
I left for earthly night 

For wanderings sad and lone; 
I left, I left it all for thee; 
What hast thou left for Me>”’ 


The servant is not above his master. Christ 
does not ask of you what He has not done 


Himself, and done for you. Are you will- 
ing to admit that home tie, a tie of blood, 
which binds you to your other Father and 
your Elder Brother? He is out on the for- 
eign field and is waiting there for you; are 
you willing to stay here> 

6. To break home ties for a great cause 
is proof of Christian heroism. The history 
of exploration and discovery, the annals 
of patriotism, and the records of the 
nations afford a thousand examples. Con- 
sider for a moment the wonderful series of 
Polar expeditions and the number of home 
ties broken to add something to our knowl- 
edge of the Arctic and Antarctic regions. 
And yet who of those heroes ever posed as 
a martyr for breaking home ties? The Orient 
is full of merchants and adventurers who 
leave all at home for the sake of lucre, or 
pleasure, or empty honor; shall the followers 
of Christ hold back on the plea of homesick- 
ness for loved ones? The Anglo-Saxon or 
Celtic blood in our veins should belie any 
charge of cowardice or of unwillingness to 
sacrifice all at the call of duty. We are the 
children of the Pilgrim Fathers, the Coven- 
anters, and the Huguenots. They broke home 
ties for conscience sake, and shall we fear to 
break them for the spread of the Gospel? 

7. Consider the great and lasting com- 
pensation. When God made a great de- 
mand on Abraham’s faith and put his love 
to the test, He said: “By myself have I 
sworn, saith the Lord; for because thou 
hast done this thing, and hast not withheld 
thy son, thine only son; that in blessing | 
will bless thee, and in multiplying I will 
multiply thy seed as the stars of the heavens, 
and as the sand which is upon the sea shore; © 
and thy seed shall possess the gate of his 
enemies; and in thy seed shall all the nations 
of the earth be blessed; because thou hast 
obeyed my voice.” He did not lose Isaac 
but gained him and with him the promise. 
No home tie was ever broken for the work 
of missions without a great recompense of re- 
ward. ‘Verily I say unto you, There is 
no man that hath left house, or brethren, or 
sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or 
childrep, or lands, for my sake, and the 
Gospel’s, but he shall receive an hundred-fold 
now in this time, houses, and brethren, and 
sisters, and mothers, and children, and lands, 
with persecutions; and in the world to come 


eternal life.”. ‘‘A hundred-fold,”’ that is, 
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in plain English, you get 10,000 per cent. on 
the investment. Such are the seven reasons 
that to my mind invalidate your home ties 
as an excuse for your not going to the foreign 
field. Are you willing to search the Scrip- 
tures and your own heart and reconsider 


the question without prejudice and without 
flinching > 

“IT said, ‘I shall miss the light 

And friends will miss me they say;’ 

He answered, “Choose to-night 

If | am to miss you or they.’ ” 


A Significant Action 
By A. B. Williams, Jr. 


T the Convention of Ohio Associations, 
A recently held at Toledo, the follow- 
ing recommendation was embodied in the 
Convention’s instructions to its Committee: 

‘““Commending the College Committee for 
the results it has achieved in the training of 
students, both in spiritual culture and in per- 
sonal and social service to their fellow stu- 
dents, we feel that such emphasis should be 
placed on service and such opportunity be 
given for the expression of the desire for ser- 
vice, that college men coming into cities, 
shall more naturally and surely take their 
places in the active forces of the Church, the 
Association, social settlement, organized char- 
ity, and other organizations, which to-day 
are trying to solve the complex urban prob- 
lems. We therefore recommend to the Col- 
lege Committee, that as far as possible in- 
creasing emphasis be placed on social service 
as an opportunity _ for the expression of the 
religious purpose. 

This action is significant in that it points 
out the weak spot in most student Associa- 
tions. We fail to make connection between 
the cultivation of the spirtual life in the in- 
dividual and the expression of that life in 
service. One result is that the majority of 
college men, as they come into the real work 
of the world in the cities and have oppor- 
tunities for serving by the score, seem unable 
to connect with the situation and lapse into 
a selfish sort of life taken up largely with 
social engagements and business or profes- 
sional duties. 

As a rule, college men know little or noth- 
ing of the terrible and complex problems of 
city life, almost nothing of municipal govern- 
ment, and very little of the methods now be- 
ing employed by those who have studied 
these problems long and carefully and who 
are attempting a solution. The trouble of 
course is not wholly in the colleges; the agen- 
cies at work in the city do not always present 


an attractive program. But the college side 
can in some measure be cared for by putting 
increasing emphasis upon social service as an 
opportunity for the expression of the religious 
purpose, not only in giving correct and scien- 
tific information as to conditions and causes, 
but also in actually enlisting men in the right 
sort of service while in college. 

One fault of much of the so-called “‘phil- 
anthropic work’’ of student Associations has 
been that with the opportunity to work, there 
has not been coupled any adequate under- 
standing of the problems involved. Much 
effort has therefore been misdirected and 
is discouraging. ‘The city continually suffers 
from the efforts of well intentioned persons 
who have never really understood the forces 
which they were trying to combat, and who 
thus often contribute to the victories of op- 
pression and vice. 

It would not be a hard matter to arrange 
for a series of half a dozen addresses during 
the college year by experts. on such questions 
as the following: 

The Housing Problem in Cities. 

Police Court Treatment of Crime. 

Lodging Houses. 

The Social Evil. 

Organized Charity. 

Politics and Citizenship. 

Correction of Juvenile Offenders. 

Playgrounds and Parks. 

The Sweat Shop. 

Employment Agencies. 

Such a series of talks might result in the 
organization of a Social Service Club for the 
study of civic problems as they appear in the 
college town or neighboring community, with 
a view to actually solving some of the problems 
studied. It would mean something at least 
to the cities to have a few college men com- 
ing into them who are intelligent and ready 
in their desire to co-operate with agericies 
already at work on these terrible problems. 











Important Months for College Bible Study 


By Clayton S. Cooper 


IGNIFICANT events are marking the 
present year in the history of the Bible 
work in North American colleges and uni- 
versities. These events associate themselves 
both with biblical education and also with 
personal religion. 

As in no previous year college presidents 
and members of faculties are co-operating in 
the training of student teachers, in leading 
Bible classes, and in presenting lectures on 
biblical themes. This has made possible in 
many cases the awakening in unique 
fashion of the whole student consciousness 
concerning the value of Bible studies. In 
some instances, even since the holidays, mass 
meetings of students with presidents or pop- 
ular members of faculties presiding have taken 
the place of the stereotyped Bible Rally 
with an indifferently small attendance, and 
scores of prominent and representative stu- 
dents have been thus engaged in Bible studies 
for the last months of the college season. 

The vital, character-making value of the 
Bible is also being increasingly realized. In 
one institution this year twenty-seven members 
of the Bible groups for the first time have 
professed allegiance to Jesus Christ as per- 
sonal Lord. The steadying properties of 
Bible truth are moreover being recognized 
more widely than ever before by all types of 
college men. There was a time not long 
ago when only the most earnest men were 
conscious of the moral and spiritual assets 
of biblical studies. Now these moral and 
unseen forces emanating from Bible study 
to the heretofore indifferent student are among 
the most vital reasons for its enthusiastic con- 
tinuance. As one college man recently re- 
marked, “‘I study the Bible daily, not because 
I ought to do it, but because I cannot afford 
not to do it.” 

The coming two or three months call for 
special alertness on the part of the Bible 
chairmen, Association presidents, and general 
secretaries. “Iwo months give sufficient time 
not only to conserve the work of a whole year 
but also to bring that work to a real trium- 
phant climax. Two months give sufficient 
time to increase two-fold the number of men 
studying. This has been done for several 
years in a number of our largest universities. 


The test of real, vital Bible study for a few 
months on the part of men now indifferent to 
such exercises will often make a man a Bible 
student for the entire remainder of his college 
course. In cases where the Bible work has 
been neglected for any reason this year, these 
months afford the necessary time for retrieval. 
‘The only call at present is “Forward.” This 
year should be in every Association in North 
America a greater Bible year than has ever 
yet been known, or else much of the faithful 
work of our predecessors in this department 
will be dissipated. 

Is there a class of men in the institution 
still disinterested in the Bible movement? 
Last season fifteen prominent _ institutions 
started Bible study groups in fraternity 
houses and in athletic circles after January 
first. It was found that in many cases this 
season was the most accessible period in which 
to reach certain classes of men, especially 
athletes and busy college leaders who are 
usually closely engaged in the fall. 

These men last year and this year are be- 
ing reached in two ways. One method is to 
call together leading representatives of such 
sections of men for an informal conference. 
This conference is often held in connection 
with a dinner. Sometimes it is associated with 
an informal evening at the home of the college 
president or one of the professors. It has been 
found that certain men will respond to this 
movement in an associated capacity as they 
would never do individually. Another method 
has been to take up the work in a more quiet 
and personal way with members of different 
fraternities. Often a fraternity alumnus who 
may be a professor on the faculty or an in- 
terested graduate in the town has been of 
much assistance in getting the work started or 
in leading the group. In both of these cases 
a slight organization which will place responsi- 
bility upon some man or men has been found 
necessary. 

A brief course of Bible lectures by men of 
well known Biblical scholarship has been the 
means of greatly invigorating the college Bible 
activity this season. In certain institutions 
such lectures are being printed by the Bible 
department and copies sent to every student 
in the college. This service is being espec- 
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ially appreciated by many men who are ex- 
tremely desirious of knowing some of the best 
modern view-points in relation to study and 
research along Biblical lines. 

It is not too early to select carefully the 
prospective leaders for next college year and 
to gather such leaders into a group for training. 
These chosen teachers should have definitely 
before them the attendance at the summer 
schools and a concrete program for the work 
expected of them next college season. The 
most thorough and up-to-date reference books 
on the particular section of the Bible to be 
taught by them should be in their hands. 
They should also be thinking of the kind 
of men who will compose their groups. The 
lack of statesmanship and far-sighted policy 
here has caused failure in much of our Bible 
study. The trainer for these Bible leaders 
should begin his work in the spring and not in 
the fall. In one or two of our larger institutions 
men are constantly being trained in leaders’ 
classes for work of the succeeding year. 
This makes possible the formation of new 
classes at any time with the assured prospect 
of a competent leader. Secure the best men 
for leaders. Train them promptly and properly, 
and many barriers to success are already down. 

Finally, these months must be marked by 


real prayerful sacrifice on the part of leaders 
and Bible study promoters. The enlist- 
ment of great numbers of students in Bible 
study and holding them to their task, like 
all other great and valuable activities, does 
not come easily. Neither is it a purely hu- 
man task. One successful student Bible 
leader has been giving three evenings each 
week for months to the enrolment of stu- 
dents and the maintaining of classes in Bible 
study in his institution. In another college 
one man has been the means of vitalizing the 
entire Bible work and crowning it with great 
power by getting together each week in his 
own room for prayer the leaders of the classes. 
No amount of theorizing or “banners in the 
air’ can replace hard work and trustful faith 
in God through these strategic weeks of the 
Bible study year. Without these elements 
many of these departments will sicken and 
die and there will be no advance or achieve- 
ment to pass on to the next generation of stu- 
dents. The cumulative advantages and op- 
portunities of these latter days place every 
man of us under obligation to do finer and 
larger work in this department than ever 
before. The reports which will soon be 
gathered, will we believe reveal the actuality 
of this sense of responsibility and possibility. 


Mr. Mott’s Tour 


N’ March 15th Mr. Mott started for 
an extended tour among countries of 
the Southern Hemisphere. Since | 898, leaders 
in the work among students, missionaries, and 
others in South Africa have repeatedly re- 
quested him to visit the colleges of that 
part of the world. South Africa contains 
the only Student Movement in the World's 
Student Christian Federation which Mr. 
Mott has not visted two or more times. 
Equally urgent invitations from the leaders 
in the work among young men and from 
the missionaries have come for a visit to 
South America. 
Mr. Mott spent March 22-30 in confer- 


ence with leaders of the Student Movements 


in France, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 
and Great Britain. He sailed from South- 
hampton March 31st for Cape Town. He 
expects to remain in South Africa until the 
end of May, visiting colleges, doing evan- 
gelistic work, promoting missionary interests, 
and attending a student convention. 

He will sail from South Africa to Buenos 
Ayres and will spend most of the time 
in South America in the two principal 


countries, Argentina and Brazil. An 
important convention will be held in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, during his visit, at 


which delegates from other South Ameri- 
can countries will be present. Mrs. Mott 
accompanies Mr, Mott on this tour. 











Observance of the Day of Prayer in Ceylon 


Private letter to Mr. Mott from A. G. 
A Fraser, Principal of Trinity College, 
Kandy, Ceylon, is an indication of how the 
Day of Prayer for students is aiding the cause 
in mission lands. A portion of the letter 
follows. 

““You remember us well enough and our 
position in the heart of Buddhism. Well, we 
have had a daily prayer meeting for masters 
for eighteen months, and as this Day of 
Prayer came round we looked forward to it. 
In the morning service on the | Ith of Febru- 
ary I preached in the College service on 
the World’s Student Christian Federation 
and ended by trying to show what the move- 
ment might and must mean for the world and 
for Ceylon. As I appealed to men to have a 
purpose in life, | saw one of my finest stu- 
dents look me in the face as if consenting. 
He is the son of a powerful chief of old 
family. He was baptized as an infant but 
deliberately embraced Buddhism. Last year 
he had told me how convinced a Buddhist he 


The Christian 


URING the sessions of the Nashville 
Convention, a letter was received from 
Professor John E. Merrill, a member of the 
faculty of Central Turkey College, Aintab, 
which is worthy of special note. Professor 
Merrill was a prominent man while a student 
of the University of Minnesota, and during his 
three years at Hartford Seminary he was an 
influential advocate of a theory that is held 
by not a few. His recent change of view, 
after years of usefulness on the field, is thus 
set forth: 


“Regarding foreign missionary work, | 
always considered the presumption to be in 
favor of work where one was, unless God 
called him to work somewhere else. The 
attitude was right,—that is, the willingness 
to be where He wills and the desire to do 


was. Since then owing to his strong moral 
character he has been made a prefect, and 
he is an outstanding man in the cricket eleven, 
etc. He has grown greatly in the year. So 
after service | sent for him, and told him that 
I would like to speak to him about the claims 
of Jesus Christ on his fealty, but that as 
principal I could not do so unless he gave me 
cordial permission. He told me he only 
wished I would, and there he surrendered to 
our Lord. That was the first fruit of the 
day. Then at the College Young Men’s 
Christian Association meeting, the Chris- 
tian boys—no Europeans being present 
—decided to hold a_ daily _ prayer 
meeting, which thirty-six of them have 
joined. They arranged also for work in the 
villages, and on Saturdays now some intend 
to go out regularly with masters. They made 
their start last Saturday. At the prayer 
meeting, they pray for your expected visit, 
as do we masters. So far the Day of Praver 
has been a great blessing.” 


Presupposition 


only His will. But the Gospel replaces this 
presumption by another for the man who is 
not simply religious but is a follower of Christ, 
viz., the presupposition that Christ wants His 
last command obeyed by all His followers, 
and that they are to go unless He tells 
them individually to stay. It is an entire 
turning round in this particular, and it is 
only within a couple of weeks that I have 
seen it so. Not that I need guidance to 
go, but that I need guidance to stay. Of 
course this applies to home work, as well as 
to foreign, but the underlying principle is 
plain. The presupposition for a Christian 
man is that Christ wants His command 
obeyed. Not ‘I will go, if—’ but ‘I will go, 
unless’. If this could help someone else 
to see the matter in the same light, I should 


be glad.” 














Current Comment 


By Charles W. 


FTER such an experience as came 


to us who were at Nashville 
during those five memorable days, there 
is one strong inclination which always 
asserts itself. The three disciples in 


the story of the Transhguration expressed it 
when they asked that they might build three 
booths in the mountain top that the hour of 
vision might not pass. The Eleven at the 
Ascension yielded to it when they stood gaz- 
ing up into heaven until they were recalled to 
present duty by messengers from the very 
world into which they were trying to peer. 
It is always easy after a great spiritual experi- 
ence to linger over it until one is borne away 
reluctant by the current of time and then to 
turn back to it in memory as to an isolated 
shrine, instead of working from it as a perman- 
ent inspiration. Not to stand looking back 
toward Nashville, but, urged on by its im- 
pulse, to go forward with faces to the future, 
is our present duty. The Christ whose voice 
we heard at the Convention has moved on 
and is calling to us now from the fields at 
home and abroad where the harvest is white, 
and the laborers with Him are few. Only 
as we follow in obedience to the summons 
we have already heard can we hope to catch 
further visions of Him, and to hear His con- 
tinued call. 





This forward look, however, does not 
mean that the experiences of those days are 
to be neglected or forgotten. On the con- 
trary, one of the prime duties of each dele- 
gate through the months and years to come 
must be regular attention to the message of the 
Convention to him. It is one thing to look 
back to Nashville as an episode in our life 
pleasant to recall, and unrelated to one’s later 
purposes and actions, and quite another 
thing to go apart regularly to behold again its 
visions, hear again its call, and catch again its 
spirit as an equipment for one’s new tasks. 
Many men have come away from other 
conventions feeling as we do now who, in 
the pressure of other interests, have let 
their experience there become to them merely 
a pleasant memory rather than a constantly 
renewed inspiration, an isolated rather than 
a perpetual force. It will be well for us not to 
leave our note-books in some forgotten pile, or 
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allow the report volume to gather dust on 


some top shelf. Visions neglected are rarely 
repeated. 





It is a wise provision that many delegates 
are making for meetings and social reunions 
during the next four weeks, and occasionally 
during the months ahead. Few ties are more 
powerful than those which bind into a social 
unit men who pass through some great exper- 
ience together. Class and college spirit both 
owe much of their strength to this bond. Like 
influences were at work knitting together 
in a peculiarly intimate way the delegations 
at Nashville. There was need for this fusion; 
for these delegations have returned in al- 
most every case to face indifference, inertia, 
and lack of faith. It is no easy task which 
these little bands have of communicating their 
vision and their spirit to the great sluggish 
body of their fellow students. And it would 
be a misfortune indeed if they should lose 
that sense of solidarity and unity which can 
make them strong to rally about themselves 
far larger numbers of individuals. United 
effort is essential in the attempt of each dele- 
gation to enlist its college in the missionary 
enterprise. Evvery means, therefore, which 
can maintain and increase the spirit of 
unity in the delegation; whether it be purely 
social or distinctly religious, will be of real 
help in increasing the delegation’s influence 
among their fellow students. 





It would be a great mistake were any Asso- 
ciation leaders to take it for granted that the 
results of Nashville can be brought to bear only 
on the missionary activities of an institution. 
The call of the Convention, though primarily 
to the supply of the needs abroad, was in its 

eeper aspects a call to service wherever there 
are fields ready for harvest. A_ great 
volume of altruistic energy was released 
there into the lives of the delegates; and this 
energy must be utilized to the full at once 
wherever there is work to be done. Every 
department of the-work of an Association 
should be feeling the influence of the Conven- 
tion. No more pressing problem confronts 
us as leaders than the wise conservation and 
application of the forces that were generated 
and set in motion at Nashville. 
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At this time of year, in practically every 
student Association, the new administration 
is entering upon its duties. The occasion is 
more than a perfunctory transfer of respongi- 
bilities; it is a real crisis fraught with possi- 
bilities and dangers. ‘The first duty of every 
new officer and committeeman is the obtaining 


of all possible training. Every new president 
should without fail attend one of the presi- 
dent's conferences that are held in practically 
every section during this month, and every 
new leader in any phase of the work should be 
framing his personal plans so as to include 
Attendance at a summer conference. 


The Student World 


Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine, re- 
ports a Bible enrolment double that of last 
year. 


At the University of Maine new Bible 
groups have been formed in four fraternities 
and in two dormitories. 


A series of life-work talks has been re- 
markably successful in the Association work 
at Lenox College, Hopkinton, Ia. 





Group Bible classes are just being organ- 
ized for the first time in fraternities and dorm- 
itories at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 





Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, has 120 
students enrolled in twelve Bible groups, as 
compared with a total enrolment of twenty 
last year. 


At Higgins Classical Institute, Charleston, 
Me., a flourishing Bible group of ten mem- 
bers has just been organized where hereto- 
fore there has been no Bible work. 

During the second term at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, the 
Association had twenty-nine classes in Bible 
study with an enrolment of 380 men. 





The Association at Morningside College, 
la., reports fifteen decisions among the men 
of the institution as the result of a campaign 


recently conducted by Dr. D. V. Gwylim, 
of New York. 


A band of personal workers, representing 
Drake University and Penn College, assisted 
the Association secretary of Jasper County 
in some special meetings which resulted in 
fourteen conversions. 


Within ten days after the Nashville Con- 
vention, six men had volunteered at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. The visit of Mr. Donald 
Fraser was very influential in bringing men to 
face the question and make decisions. 

Wesley College, Winnipeg, held a meet- 
ing after Nashville at which $400 was sub- 
scribed by fifty men toward the support of 
their own representative abroad. The 
amount will be increased to $800 shortly. 





At Campbell College, Holton, Kan., 
sixty students have renewed their vows or 
have begun the Christian life, mainly be- 
cause of faithful, tactful personal work. A 
similar awakening has also occurred at Kan- 
sas Wesleyan, Salina. 





During the recent evangelistic campaign, 
conducted by Mr. E. T. Colton of the In- 
ternational Committee at Iowa State College, 
more than thirty men entered the Christian 
life. Many of these men had already been 
enrolled in Bible study. 





In the recent evangelistic campaign at 
lowa Wesleyan University, Mt. Pleasant, Ia., 
ten men decided to enter the Christian life. 
The meetings were almost all conducted by 
students. As a further result one new Bible 
class has already been started. 





A Young Men’s Luther League at 
Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas, has be- 
come a Student Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation as a result of the Nashville Con- 
vention and the visit of Dr. Karl Fries, 
Chairman of the World’s Student Christian 


Association. 


At the close of the year 1905, the enrol- 
ment in mission study classes in Illinois was 
very nearly double that of the previous year. 
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The enrolment for 1904 was 312; for 1905 
it reached 512. ‘There has been a consider- 
able increase since the first of the year. 


Seventy-five of the women students at 
Shepardson College, Granville, Ohio, are in 
mission study classes. Never before has 
the missionary interest been stronger than 
at present, and the same is true of the re- 
ligious spirit which pervades the entire college 
life. 

At Morningside College, Ia., where in 
former years the Bible work was conducted 
by faculty members, the group system has 
been started this year, resulting in the enrol- 
ment of more than twenty per cent. increase 
and a vitality that reaches the lives of the 
men. 


The following are the dates of a number 
of Presidents’ Conferences in the Interior 
and nearer West: Illinois, at Eureka, March 
30-April |; Missouri, at Liberty, April 6-8; 
Colorado, at Golden, April 6-8; Iowa, at 
Cedar Rapids, April 13-15; Michigan, at 
Hillsdale, April 20-22. 


Professor Edward C. Moore of Harvard, 
who presided at the conference of members 
of college and university faculties at Nash- 
ville, has consented to give a course of lec- 
tures upon “The Expansion of Christendom 
in the Nineteenth Century.”” Eighty-five 
Harvard students have already enrolled in 
this course. 


The greatest problem in the Bible work 
at Western Dental College, Kansas City, 
Mo., has been the securing of efficient leaders. 
A statesmanlike policy has been adopted in 
organizing a training-class for those who ex- 
pect to lead next year. A representative 
of the city Association is the leader of this 
normal class. 


At Victoria College, Toronto, the post- 
Convention campaign is_ being _ strongly 
pressed. A marked interest in Nashville is 
reported in other institutions of Toronto as 
well. A number of the strongest delegates 
have volunteered, and others are facing most 
conscientiously the question of the wisest use 
of their lives. 


At Tabor College, Ia., five students have 
volunteered for foreign work since the Nash- 
ville Convention, making the total number of 
volunteers in the institution seven. During 
the recent visit of Mr. Carl A. Felt in the in- 
terest of the Volunteer Movement a Band 
was organized and one man decided for the 
Christian life. 





Out of a delegation of five from Crozer 
Theological Seminary attending the Nashville 
Convention, three have volunteered for the 
foreign field. One of the five was already a 
volunteer. Of ten men representing the Inter- 
collegiate Movement of Philadelphia, one of 
whom was previously a volunteer, four signed 
volunteer cards. 

At the close of the first semester, Coe 
College, Cedar Rapids, Ia., reported the 
budget of the Association as more than pro- 
vided for, more men were in Bible study than 
the policy called for, and enough subscrip- 
tions had been secured by the joint mission- 
ary board to guarantee $500 toward the 
support of a foreign missionary _ station. 

The Nashville delegation at the lowa 
State University has been organized into a 
club for prayer and the propagation of 
missionary activity. Arrangements to report 
the Convention in near by towns and country 
churches are on foot. On the morning of 
their return the University Assembly was 
given over to three of the Nashville delegates. 


A week or two after the evangelistic cam- 
paign, conducted by Mr. Sayford at State 
College, Pa., Mr. H. E. Dodge, of Warren, 
conducted two or three meetings which re- 
sulted in 140 men definitely expressing their 
purpose to lead Christian lives. Many 
others expressed their desire to live a 
stronger type of life than they had been liv- 
ing. 





New Associations at Williams Industrial 
College, Little Rock, Ark., New Providence 
Academy, New Providence, Ia., Burlingame 
High School, Burlingame, Kan., Buies Creek 
Academy and Business College, Buies Creek, 
N. C., and Broadus Classical and Scientific 
Institute, Clarksburg, W. Va., have been 
admitted to the North American Student 
Movement. 
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The students of Penn College at Oska- 
loosa, la., were profoundly impressed by the 
reports which the Nashville delegates gave 
of the Convention. The magnitude of the 
Student Missionary Movement was some- 
thing that few had appreciated, and the re- 
ports gave proof that the missionary enter- 
prise is claiming the attention of students all 
over the world. 


Even remote points in Kansas were repre- 
sented at Nashville, with the result that the 
missionary tide is rising in institutions that 
would not ordinarily be reached by secretaries. 
The three delegates from Cooper College, 


Sterling, have all become volunteers. A 
State Volunteer Convention will meet at 
Lawrence, April 28-30, which will still 


further deepen Nashville impressions. 


lowa College, at Grinnell, sent five stu- 


dents and one member of the faculty 
to Nashville. The reports which have 
been given by the delegates together 


with the deep personal enthusiasm which 
has been evident from their lives have 
influenced the entire student body most pro- 
foundly. ‘The spiritual life of their Associa- 
tion is reported to be at high tide. 





The Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Mackenzie College, at Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
has published an interesting handbook. This 
is the first Association handbook published in 
the Portuguese language. Mr. J. H. 
Warner, Ohio State Secretary, 1903, who 
is general secretary of the Association at 
Sao Paulo has co-operated in the develop- 
ment of the Mackenzie College Association. 





The Eastern Presidents’ Conference will 
meet at Williamstown, Mass., April 5-8. 
The delegates will be the guests of the Mills 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Wil- 
liams College. Newly elected presidents, 
general secretaries, and metropolitan and state 
student Association secretaries of New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, 
and Delaware will take part in the Con- 
ference. 





The Norwegian Student Christian Union 
has secured the services of Mr. F. W. Land- 


mark as _ salaried secretary. From the legacy 


entitled ‘“ The Otto Lovenskiold’s Memorial,” 
800 Kroner per year have been appropria- 
ted for this purpose. He will not only 
strengthen the work of the University of 
Christiania but will also seek to develop 
Bible circles among the gymnasia throughout 
Norway. 


At the lowa State Normal School, at 
Cedar Falls, the report of the Convention 
was given before an audience of five or six 
hundred students. Charts were used show- 
ing the purpose and the Watchword of the 
Volunteer Movement, and also some of the 
results of its work during the past twenty 
years. [hese charts were then hung in one 
of the main corridors of the college building 
for a few days. 





The delegation of fifteen students who at- 
tended the Nashville Convention from lowa 
State College at Ames contained four vol- 
unteers going to the Convention and ten com- 
ing back. They are arranging for the vol- 
unteers to speak in Friday evening services of 
the Ames churches, and are attempting to 
organize mission study in each church and 
also to stimulate the missionary contributions 
of the church people. 


At the University of California, three of 
the leaders of fraternity Bible classes are 
last year’s captain of the "Varsity football 
team, the secretary to the President, and the 
field ’Varsity half-back, all very prominent 
representative college men. [wo members of 
the faculty are assisting in the guidance of 
the Bible movement at this place and more 
than 100 new men have been enrolled re- 
cently in Bible classes. 





The annual Convention of Nebraska Asso- 
ciations was held February 22-25, with over 
100 students present. The mooted question of 
the relation of faculty members to the Associa- 
tion was discussed, the majority being of the 
opinion that students would feel greater free- 
dom if members of the faculty did not attend 
religious meetings. New Associations in pre- 
paratory and normal institutions were well 
represented at the Convention. 





The following student summer conference 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations will 
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be held this year: Lake Geneva, Wis., June 
15-15;Lake Erie Conference, June 15-24; 
Southern Student Conference, Asheville Farm 
School, N. C., (three miles from Swan- 
nanoa Station), June 15-24; Pacific North- 
west Student Conference, Gearhart Park, 
Oregon, June 16-24; Northfield Student 
Conference, East Northfield, Mass., June 
22-July |. 





Cornell University reports that the Nash- 
ville Convention trip was one of the pleasant- 
est ever enjoyed. It was also profitable for 
those who remained behind, since at a meet- 
ing subsequently held, the different delegates 
told in a few sentences what things most im- 
pressed them at the Convention. On the 
way home from Nashville the new missionary 
chairman secured from sixteen of the delegates 
alone $125 toward the support of a repre- 
sentative in Japan. 

The matter of sending delegates to Nash- 
ville from Simpson College at Indianola, la., 
was made distinctly an institution affair, and 
as a result the entire student body was deeply 
interested in the missionary enterprise gen- 
erally. The Convention has been mentioned 
repeatedly in chapel, and on the days when 
it was in session noonday praver meet- 
ings were held in the special interest of 
the Convention. A number of the students 
have ordered the Convention reports. 





Illustrative of the earnest spirit of dele- 
gates returning from Nashville is this incident 
that occurred at Mammoth Cave: A jolly 
party of students paused in one of the most 
picturesque sections of the cave for a mo- 
ment’s quiet and meditation. After singing, 
speeches were called for; when one of the 
strongest athletes in the West stated that he 
had decided to go as a foreign missionary, be- 
cause he was needed more there than at 
home. The thrill occasioned by this an- 
nouncement will long be remembered. 





Kenneth C. McArthur, International Se¢- 
retary for Bible Study, visited Illinois dur- 
ing the latter part of January. Conferences 
were held with the Bible study committee 
men and Bible class leaders in a number of 
Associations. A Bible institute was held at 
Shurtleff College, to which were invited dele- 


gates from other Associations in that part of 
the State. The questions discussed were 
practical, and the delegates expressed them- 
selves as being greatly helped. There was 
an average attendance of between sixty and 
ninety at each session. 





An evangelistic campaign was _ recently 
conducted in a number of institutions in Penn- 
sylvania under the auspices of the State Com- 
mittee, as last year, Mr. S. M. Sayford, of the 
New England Evangelistic Committee, con- 
ducting these meetings. Five points were 
visited with the result of at least seventy or 
more conversions. In addition to this, one 
of the great features of the campaign was 
the quickening of the life of professing Chris- 
tians and the developing of the entire moral 
tone of the institutions. 





The periodical of the Japanese Student 
Movement appears in enlarged and improved 
form. The Japanese title is ““Katakusha,” 
‘The Pioneer,”’ while the English title 
remains “The Young Men of Japan.” 
The periodical is bi-lingual, the English 
editor being Galen M. Fisher. Professor 
E. Kashiwai has accepted the position of 
Japanese editor and Bible study secretary of 
the Japanese Union. He has had a college 
and theological education; has taught Bibli- 
cal exegesis and theology in a college in To- 
kyo; has written and translated several 
books and has been engaged for six months 
on a special committee for the retranslation 
of the Japanese Bible. 





Recent reports from Associations in 
lowa tell of conversions in a number of insti- 
tutions including Central, Charles City, Ep- 
worth, Parsons, Tabor, Upper lowa, 
Western, Union, Cornell, Memorial, Morn- 
ingside, Penn, Western Normal, and State 
College. The most notable results are at 
the last named institution where in a single 
meeting thirty men made their first public 
confession of Christ. In the same State addi- 
tional Bible groups have been organized in 
Drake, Des Moines, Pleasant Plain, Upper 
lowa, State College, and Wesleyan. The 
Association membership has been more than 
doubled at Amity, and has increased ninety- 
five per cent. at Highland Park, where forty- 
six were secured in one evening. 
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Monthly Missionary Meeting 


“Come” 
ANY of the delegates to Nashville will 


regard the testimonies of outgoing vol- 
unteers at the closing session as one of the most 
impressive features of a remarkable Conven- 
tion. While that striking series of brief testi- 
monies cannot be reproduced in any single 
institution, something as effective, if not so 
dramatic, can be done in any institution where 
there are half a dozen or more volunteers. It 
should not be the basis of a missionary meet- 
ing, unless careful preparation can be made. 
1. The leader of the meeting may intro- 
duce the subject by telling of that session at 
Nashville and reading a few of the state- 
ments of volunteers which were given on that 
occasion. Delegates from the institutions 
will probably have some of these in their 
note-books, and others can be culled from 
the reports of the Convention as found in 
the religious papers. 
2. Iwo or three of the 


and 


strongest 


most influential volunteers in the institution 
may then follow with a statement of the 
reasons which led them to decide for the 


foreign field. If obstacles had to be over- 
come, these may be mentioned, as also their 
hopes and plans for the future, if the latter 
are definite. 

3. One or two Nashville delegates may 
next give the strongest arguments and appeals 
for recruits which were voiced in the Con- 
vention. , If two or more speakers take this 
part, they should consult together as to the 
material to be used, in order to avoid repeti- 
tion. 

4. The final address should be given by 
the strongest speaker available,—either a vol- 
unteer, or some one who has clear convictions 
as to the importance of the foreign work, 
though not himself able to go. This address 
should forcefully present the claims of mis- 
sions, both from the view-point of needs and 
opportunities abroad and from that of the 
highest use of all one’s powers in a direction 
that must be in accord with the wishes of 
Jesus Christ. 

5. It goes without saying that hymns, 
Scripture reading, and prayer should be 
planned with a view to add to the impres- 
sions made by the addresses. If a good 
quartette can be secured to render the hymn 


sung by the Nashville quartette: ‘‘Speed 
Away, Speed Away,” it would be a help- 
ful feature. Everything should move along 
the line suggested by the title of this article, 
“Come,” the ordinary ““Go”’ idea being care- 
fully avoided. 


Reviews 


“Preparation for the Christian Ministry in 
View of Present-day Conditions.’’ Lon- 
don: Student Movement, 22 Warwick 
Lane. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Theological Committee of the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement of Great Britain 
and Ireland has secured from prominent 
writers a series of papers which make this 
volume of unique value for those who are 
thinking of studying for the Christian minis- 
try. The scope of the discussion may be 
gathered from the titles of the chapters, though 
they give no hint of the fresh and suggestive 
treatment that they receive at the hands of 
men whose knowledge of their themes is 
practical, as well as theoretical. With their 
respective writers, they are as follows: Con- 
ditions and Problems, Rev. D. S. Cairns; 
The Training of the Intellect, the Very Rev. 
J. H. Bernard, D.D., D.C.L.; Character, 
Rev. H. Gresford Jones; The Care of the 
Inner Life, Robert E. Speer; The Bible in 
Its Relation to the Kingdom of God, Rev. 
A. E. Garvie, D.D.; The Opportunity and 
the Preparation of the Preacher, Rev. W. P 
Patterson, D.D.; Work in Great Cities, 
Rev. H. S. Woolcombe, Head of Oxford 
House: Work Abroad, Rev. W. H. Find- 
lay; The Home Ministry and Foreign Mis- 
sions, Rev. W. D. Mackenzie, D.D.; The 
Student Christian Movment, Rev. J. H. 
Oldham. Through all the papers the two 
convictions of the book are constantly evi- 
dent,—*‘that the Church is confronted to-day 
with an almost unparalleled opportunity and 
responsibility, and, on the other hand, that 
God is providentially preparing the colleges 
of the world to aid in the fullfilment of the 
task awaiting our generation.”” The first and 
final chapters are particularly suggestive to 
students in general; the intervening pages 
will aid those who wish to make their lives 
count for most in the ministry. Perhaps Mr. 
Speer’s paper and that of the Secretary of 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society will come 
home most helpfully to students. 








